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To tHe CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcneQurEr. 





LETTBR III. 
Real Remedies. 


Sirn,—Before we come to speak of these, 
I must notice a little more of the Quackery 
that is now going forward. That instru- 
ment of knaves, and oracle of well-dressed 
fools, the Times Newspaper, which, upon 
wrong, false, and base grounds, opposed 
the Corn Bill, and repeated, to a sicken- 
ing degree, all the vulgar and brutish 
trash about ** peace and plenty,” and 
about the justice of the farmers and Jand- 
lords now “* contenting themselves with. 
moderate prices ;”’ this bell-wether of the 
well-dressed rabble now has found out, 
that “‘ the declension in the prices of bread- 
** corn, and other grain threatens to pro- 
*¢ duce great national distress.” It tells 
us, that, all over the country, “* numerous 
** farms are abandoned by the tenants in 
“* an uncultivated state ; and that it is the 
“ foreign corn, now lying in the ware- 
“houses, that keeps down the price of our 
** own corn.” 

Itis very true, that the declension of 
price is producing the effect that is here 
ascribed to it. No improvements of the 
land are going on. Farmers are drawing 
in their expenditure in all directions. They 
are lessening the number of their horses 
and of their labourers. Every sort of 
work that will admit of delay, is delayed, 
or given up. The land is either badly 
tilled, or is left wholly untilled, in numer- 
ous cases. And, thousands upon thou- 
sands of farms, are thrown back into. the 
hands of the owners. The cultivators of the 
soilare fleeing like Lor, without the need 
of any injunction not to look behindthem. 

But, that, which this stupid man points 
out as the’sole cause of this great national 
evil, really makes no part of the cause. 
The Corn Bill did not make wheat dearer 
than it was before, and “yet he ascribes 


the low price to that Bill not having gone 
farenough. He ascribes this low price 
to the large store of foreign wheat now in 
England, though the law does not permit 
that wheat to be sold here, and does permit 
it to be carried away to other countries. 
This is a cause quite of the sort to be dis- 
covered by one, whose opticsare of a kind 














to enable him to see nothing that is of less 
bulk than a sack of wheat. 

The Corn Bill forbade the importation 
and sale of foreign wheat, unless the price 
of wheat in England was 10s. the Win- 
chester bushel. Foreign wheat might be 
brought here and zarehoused, but it could 
not be sold here, until wheat was 10s. 2 
bushel. Thus stands the law. Now, if 
all the wheat in the whole world were 
warehoused in England, why should that 
induce me to sell my wheat at 6s. 6d.2 
bushel, as I now do? If, indeed, my 
wheat brought nearly 10s. a bushel, I 
might be tempted to hasten my sales a 
little on account of this store of foreign 
wheat; but, surely, my present price is 
such as not to be at all affected by that 
store any morethan it would be by a store 
of stones or of wool. 

But, if this were the case; if this store 
of foreign corn caused our corn to sell 
cheap, the owners of it must be fools in- 
deed to keep it here, and must have been 
fools to bring it here. They, at any rate, 
must have thought that its being stored 
here would not produce any such effect ; 
and yet, they are full as likely to under- 
stand this’matter as the stupid, though 
prostituted writer of the Times Newspas 
per, who, while he is blaming the governe 
ment for suffering so much foreign corn to 
be brought into the country, and is as-~ 
cribing to that the present ruin of the far- 
mers and of all connected with them, never 
once thinks of apologizing for the bratal 

rf he took, last year, in opposing the 
Corn Bill, which he represented as “a 
“‘ boon to the landed people out of the 
“ purses of the rest girs Segre i 
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I, too, opposed the Corn Bill, but upon 
very different grounds. I opposedit, Ist, 
because it tended to keep food at a high 
price, and, thereby, to drive people out of 
the country, and, amongst others, manu- 
facturers, to the injury of England; 2d, 
because it tended to keep us aloof from 
the rest of the world; but, principally, 
because its object was to enable the land 
to pay the present taxes, which the good 
of the country required to be diminished, 
by the reduction of the army and of the 
pay, salaries and pensions of those, whose 
pay had been fixed at a high rate, or raised, 
on account of the high prices. But this 
sneaking caviller appealed merely to the 
bellies of the mob and to the purses of the 
annuitants. Nota word did he say about 
the taxes ; not a word about the expences 
of government; nota word about the pay of 
the army and navy ; not a word about the 
pensions and salaries and allowances and 
grants, all fixed, or raised, in dear-corn 
times. 

But, Sir, as Iam now about to talk of 
real remedies, we must take all these mat- 
ters into view ; for, is it yust, that the peo- 
ple who have to pay the taxes should have 
no consideration bestowed on them, while 
60 much consideration has been bestowed 
on every body else? Let us see how this 
question stands. Prices are now much 
about the same as they were before the 
Anti-Jacobin War. But, is this the case 
with the pay of thearmy, navy, judges, po- 
lice-justices, clerks, &c. &c.? You know 
very well that it is not. You know very 
well, that, on the express ground of the rise 
én prices, millions have been paid to the 
Royal Family; that their allowances have 


all been augmented on that ground. You}. 


know also, that the salaries of the Judges, 
that the pay of the soldiers and sailors, that 
the salaries of the police-justices, that the 
pensions and allowances to Ambassadors; 
in short, that all expences. have been 
raised, for many years past, and that some 
of them have had augmentation upon aug- 
mentation, on the express ground of the 
rise in the prices of the necessaries of life. 
Well, then; now that the necessaries of 
life have fallen in price a full half, ought 
not the pay, salaries, &c. to fall also, at 
least, back to the old mark? What pres 
text can there be for now paying these pers 
sons at the rate of dear-corn prices? _, 

Somé few years ago the average price of } 





Wheat was 15s.a bushel; or, let us come to 


the loaf; for that is nearer to the teeth of 
a judge or a soldier as well as of a labour- 
ing man. The average price, for years, of 
the quartern loaf, in London, was 18 
pence. The average price is now, and has 
been for a long while, 11d. Greeu Bacon 
was 17 shillings a score. It is now 10s. 
Malt was 16s. a bushel. It is now 9s. 
Bread, meat, and beer are the things on 
which the people live, or ought to live, and 
may live well; and though the Lord does 
not live upon them, his servants do. Upon 
this comparison of prices, we have lowered 
the pay of our labourers, smiths, wheel- 
wrights, &c. The men to whom we used 
to give 30d. a day, we now give 20d. L used 
to pay a shilling for job work where I now 
pay eight-pence. There is as yet some ir- 
regularity; a good deal of disputation; 
the men are loath to come down; many 
change masters; but, when they come to 
a new master, they lower their price. 
Work, hewever, stands still in the mean- 
while, and much diminution of cultivation 
takes place. Many, running about to seek 


the old prices, at last, get no employ at all. 


They go to the parish; but, what takes 

place then? Why, the Justices compel the 

parish to feed them; but, the parish com- 
pel them to work; so that, after all, they 
do the work cheaper than they might have 
done it at first. 

. A dialogue between me and one of my 
labourers will give you as correct a notion 
of the state of the country, in this respect, 

‘as you will be able to obtain from the 

Board of Agriculture, though that Board 

of wise men costs us some thousands a 

year. 

L.—600 rod of water-furrowing at 9d. a 
score rod 11. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. C.—But 9d. a score is too much, 
Emery. 

L.—Too much, Sir! Why it always used 
to be a shilling! 

Mr. C.—Yes, but flour used to be 20s. a 
bushel, and now it is 10s. at the same 
mill. 

L.—Filour is cheaper, to be sure, Sir, bat 
eer Bn else is as dear as ever. 

Mr. C.—Will you give me 18s. a score for 
a nice fat hog? 

L.—N o, ? (with a smile and twist of the 
neck. 

Mr. C.—But, you know, that, one year, 
since I have lived at Botley, hogs did 
sell for 18s. a score; and that, for 


years, they sold at 14s. or 17s, 
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/L.—Yes, Sir, but a mam wants something 

else besides bread and bacon. 

“Mr. C.—I know he does. He wants some 
good, fresh, hearty beer. 

1,.—Beer, Sir! How is a poor man to buy 
beer at 6d. a pot? 

“Mr.C.—Why should he buy it at 6d. a 
pot, when he can have a bushel of 
malt for 9s. and hops for 1s. enough 
to make 21 gallons of as good beer as 
any man need wish to drink. Beer 
that will make him feel bold when he 
has drunk a pot of it. 

~L—I never brew, Sir: 

Mr. C.—Pray then, what do you drink? 

You must drink something with your 
victuals. What is it? 

' L.—Tea, Sir! 


» Mr. C.—Tea! And how much a week, 


and how much sugar? And what 
do they cost you? 

_L—Why, Sir, we have 110z. of tea, and 
3lb. of sugar. The tea costs 1s. 6d. 


and the sugar 3s. 


Mr. C.—So, here is 4s. 6d. a week, laid 


out by my servant with the nabobs 
and the West Indians, when you 
might have four times as much nou- 
rishment out of halfa bushel of malt. 
Two weeks, at this rate, would cost 
you 9s. while, for 10s. you might 


have four full pots of good beer a-| 


day for three weeks. But, this is not 
all; during three weeks you lay 
out 13s. 6d. to obtain whatever 
nourishment Qlbs. of sugar ‘yields; 
while, if this 13s. 6d. was laid out 
in 12 bushel of malt, you would } 
obtain for it the nourishment which 
37£lbs. of sugar yields ; because it is 
a well known fact, that every bushel 
of good malt contains, at the least, 
25lbs. of sugar. 
L—(With a laugh like that of Cymon 
_ when he first discovered Ephigenia 
sleeping by the fountain.) Ah, Sir! 
ut how is a poor man to get it out ? 
| Mr, C.—Why, as you do the bitter use- 
less taste of the stuff that you call 
tea ; and which, for the greater part, 
is, perhaps, composed of the leaves 
of the ash or the black thorn: that 
is by brewing ; only, instead of brew- 
ing three times every day, you need 
brew only one. time in three weeks ; 
of, if you prefer it, only one time 
in, six, nine, or twelve weeks.—No 
Wonder that, you go, so late in tbe 
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morning to your work. No wonder 
that you are shuffling home a mile or 
two to dinner, instead of bolting out 
(as I did when I was a boy) with 
your meat and bread in your satchel, 
and your beer in a wooden bottle, 
slung over your shoulder. No won- 
der that you are all as thin as 
owlettes, and that that son of yours 
there, who is 19 years old, and is 
five feet nine inches high, is, as you 
told me last summer, ‘ too weakly to 
do man’s work.” No wonder that 
his knees bend under him, and that 
he has a voice like that of a girl, in- 
stead of being able to carry a sack of 
wheat and to jump over a five-barred 
gate. 

L,—Aye, Sir, it is easy to talk ; but how 
am I to brew without barrels, or any 
thing to brew with ? 

Mr, C.—AlIl these would not cost you as 
much as you lose by tea-drinking 
in one single quarter ofa year. But, 
besides, does the tea-kettle, with its 
everlasting cookings, summer as well 
as winter, cost you nothing? Do 
the tea-pots, spoons, cups and sau- 
cers cost you nothing? Do you pay 
nothing, in the course of the year, 
to those vagabond pedlars, whom I 
frequently see in the village with 
their moveable houses and their 
crockery-ware, whose licence to 
traffic they seem to interpret into a 
commission to plunder, the tax upon 
whose licences do not amount to a 
thousandth part of the injury they 
do in their tramping through the 
country, and who, indeed, you may 
look upon as your friends, because 
they tear and burn the hedges that 
you are employed to make and to 
mend. Do you give none of your 
money to these wretches, instead of 
giving it to the cooper and the bra- 
zier ? > ; 

L.—( Having had time to bethink him.) 
Why, now, there, Sir ; there are po- 
tatoes as dear as ever. A poor man 
cannot get a bushel under 3s. : 

Mr. C.—And what business has he with 
potatoes, then? This trash is al- 

ways dearer than flour. Ten pounds 
of potatoes are equal to one pound of 
flour in point of nourishment, and no 


more. And yet you buy potatoes 
for cheapness: it is your ecoe 
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nomy. Yougive 30s. for the same 
quantity of nourishment that you 
can get for 10s. And this, too, ina 
smaller bulk, more cheaply prepared 
for the stomach, liable to no waste, 
convenient to carry to your work, 
at any moment ready to be eaten. 
This is your economy; but, L must 
say, that I do not so much blame you 
for this, when I consider how many 
great writers on food, and how many 
wise law-givers have lent their hand 
in the mis-leading of you. This po- 
tatoe diet constitutes, however, a 
component part of the tea-drinking 
system. Neither will permit you to 
sally out in the morning as soon as 

oureyes are open. Both demand 
candle-light and an hour for cook- 
ery. Both send you forth with 
something wet, warm, and weak in 
your belly, to face the cold winds 
and soaking rains, or the melting 
sun. Both bring you home at noon, 
through all sorts of weather and from 
all distances. Both leave you, if 
thirsty in the interval, to drink at 
the pump or the brook. Both tend 
to make you poor, weak, ill, and 
unhappy. Both tend to multiply 
your cares, to give you a brood of 
puny children, to lower your spirit, 
to impoverish your bleod, and to 
shorten your days of labour and of 
life. But, I see the people are going 
to the Methodist Meeting, and, as I 
suppose you want to go too, let us 
come to a settlement. 


L.—Your son did, indeed, Sir, make the 
bargain for 9d. a rod. 


Mr. C.—Very well, a bargain is a bar- 
gain. But, as.it was an error, which, 
if it had made against you, I should 
have corrected in your favour, so 
ought you to correct it in my favour; 
and, you will perceive, that though 
the prices of our produce have fallen 
one-half, 1 have reduced your price 
but one-third. 


L.—I do not know, I’m sure, Sir, how 
that is ; I'm no scholar, worse luck’s 
mine. 


Mr. C.—Very true ; but that” bread and 

bacon and malt are only half the price 

that they used to be when you had a 

-shilling“a yod? You are scholar 
enough forthat? 
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L.—Your son did, indeed, Sir, say 9d. a 
rod. 

Mr. C.—Very well, then ; here, take the 
£1 2s. 6d. IL say it ought to be but 
one pound. You, therefore; in con- 
science, owe me 2s. Sd. and when 
you pay it me, [ will employ you 
again, and not before. 


L.—Geod morning to you, Sir. 
Mr. C.—-Good morning to you. 


I could not help giving you the whole 
of this dialogue, Sir, tea, potatoes, ped. 
lars, and all; for they are the three 
scourges to England. With regard to the 
two former you have no power ; but you 
may, and I hope you will, relieve us from 
the latter. ‘The hawkers and pedlars tax 
yields scarcely any thing. It is not 
enough to defray the experce of evena 
middling sinecure-place ; and the /écences, 
which it gives to these people to protect 
them against the operation of the vagrant 
act produce, in all parts of the country, 
injury immense. ‘They invade our fields, 
burn our hedges, steal our roots, clover, 
vetches, poultry, sheep, and horses. They 
encamp like gypseys, who, for the greater 
part, have licences too. ‘They have 
houses on wheels, or horses or asses al- 
ways ready to pack off. Locks, bolts and 
bars may do for a house ; but who is to 
lock out ofa farm-yard people as cunning 
and as active as foxes? Fields no one can 
lock up; and who is to stand centinel all 
night over his yard and his enclosures ?— 
They induce servants to rob their masters; 
they let cattle into corn; they do all sorts 
of mischief; and 1 have known persons 
forbear to seek justice against them, lest 
they should set fire to their houses, barns, 
or ricks. There is something foolish, if not 
base in those who prefer dealing with them 
to dealing with settled trades-people, who 
have rent and taxes to pay, and who make, 
in some sort, part’ of the same family. 


‘Nine times out of ten they cheat. those 


who deal with them; and, though these 
persons have their eyes open, I do not 
think that either policy or morality justi- 
fies the government in dicensing such a nest 
of cheats and thieves, and, in effect, giving 
them its countenance. When you catch 
them lurking about your premises, they 
are always ‘‘coming to the back door,” 
and they have ‘a licence.” - My dogs ge 


) nerally rush out in great haste, to ascertaif 


this fact, which puta ‘an end to the matter. 
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_ from the fold. 
- such bands? 

_ they do infinite mischief, I cannot, for my 
_ part, discover any possible good that they 
_ do. Whatever they sell would be sold by 
| settled tradesmen. The profits in trade 
» which they make would be made by settled 
_ habitants. Three or four fellows follow- 
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‘But, even this is a plague; and why should 
weendure this plague? Seriously, there- 
‘fore, Sir, I hope you will inquire into this 
evil. Ask any gentleman, who lives in 
‘the country, whether I have over-charged 


the picture; and, if you find that I have 


‘not, you will surely give us relief; for 


here you have it completely within your 
_ power to afford relief. 
venue the loss occasioned by these people 


In point of re- 


‘must be very great, They are, for the 


greater part smugglers ; for who has such 
frequent and fair opportunities? They 
traverse the kingdom in a month. They 
_move by bye ways. ‘They know all the 
safe recesses. Lo 

and, like a hare that has got out of the 
_ sight of a greyhound, they are safe against 
| further pursuit. The licence that is grant- 
ed to one instantly creates a gang. We 
| see, very frequently, half a dozen big ras- 
cals prouling about with an ass or two, or 
with a cart and horse. 
| vast numbers that are thus poured out 
/ upon us. They are seen under a hedge 
with their kettle cooking mutton and ve- 
| getables, one, perhaps, stolen 50 miles dis- 
_ tant and the other 20 miles distant. Who 
_ is to pursue, who to trace, who to detect, or 
_ even suspect, a band of thieves, who start 
| from Botley in the evening, steal a sheep 


se sight of them once, 


Only think of the 


15 miles distance towards the east at mid- 


_ night, and dine under a hedge by the side of 
_ icommon, at another 15 miles to the north 
' West? Sleeping during the day, they are 
| ready for work when night sets in. When 
_ the farmer’s wife puts out her candle, the 
_ Peril of her poultry begins. The farmer’s 
| time of going out and coming home is well 


known tothem. They watch the shepherd 
Who is to be a match for 


While it is notorious that 


mg a couple or three asses laden with 
crockery-ware, or any other goods, cannot 
be employed profitably to the community. 
It is impossible; and, therefore, permit 
me again to express my hope, that the pro- 
tection which these people receive, and, 
indeed, the encouragement, will be with- 
drawn. ¥ do not complain on my own ac- 
count. These gentry never injured me, 


except in the burning of a hedge once or 





twice, before we becameacquainted. They 
are admirable judges of character, and 
smell powder farther than a crow. They 
kuow every thing and every body. Kuow 
who keeps dogs, and who keeps guns, 
The aged, the feeble, the timid, are their 
prey. [t is therefore, not in my own be- 
half, that I appeal to you against thesé 
licensed marauders, but in behalf of the 
defenceless part of the cultivators of the’ 
land. 

In returning from this digression to the 
subject of reduction of wages, Iam sure, 
Sir, you will, not only see the justice, but 
the necessity of my reducing the wages of 
my labour one third, when the price of 
my produce is reduced one half. And, 
hope you will agree with me, because F 
ernnot see how you can well differ from 
me as to this point, that the pay and al- 
lowances to the king, queen, princes, 
princesses, placemen, pensioners, clerks, 
police-justices, soldiers, judges, sailors, 
commissioners, governors, &c. &c. ought 
also to be reduced, at least, in all cases 
where they were fixed at a time of high 
prices, or raiscd expressly to meet those 
prices. Itis very well known, that, in 
consequence of the rise in prices the pay 
of the soldiers was nearly doubled. ‘The 
pay of the judges and police-justices was 
raised expressly on that ground; and, on 
that ground were immense sums granted 
to the Royal Famiiy. I could refer to 
Pitt’sand George Rose’s speeches to prove 
this: but, the fact is notorious. If, there- 
fore, the dimes, as the term is, justify me, 
and, indeed, compelme, to bring my la- 
bour back to the cheap-corn price, why 
should not the pay and allowances 
above-mentioned come back to the cheap 
corn price? 1 am aware, that this would 
make the devil of a stir; but, why should 
it not be done? My water-furrower de- 
murred on account of his being no scholar ; 


but, this is a pretext of which the parties . 


above-named will not, I am sure, except 
the soldiers and sailors, attempt to avail 
themselves; thongh I must confess, that I 
have seen some persons in pretty high life 
nearly as dull of apprehension, upon such 
subjects as this delver of the earth. 

Those who are paid by the nation, stand 
with regard to the nation, in the same sort 
of relationship, as to their support, as my 
labourer does to me. In the former case, 
indeed, it is the real masters, who receive 
the pay. Sometimes, when a sinecure, Or 
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apension, is about to be given to a great 
man, he condescends to call himself a 
“ public servant.” But, as the DEBT is 
called the public Debt, or the People’s 
Debt, those who receive the public’s money 
must be considered fairly as the public’s 
servants. If the Debt be the People’s, 
why should not all the rest be theirs? At 
any rate, it is the people who pay; and 
ought they to pay as highly now as they 
did in dear-corn times? They cannot. 
I know that very well. But, 1 am now 
talking of the justice and reasonableness 
ofthe thing. You willsoon find that they 
cannot; but, Lam endeavouring to con- 
vince you, that you ought not to attempt 
to make them do it. 

Suppose our labourers were to attempt 
to force us to pay them dear-corn prices, 
‘would they not be very unjust and very 
unreasonable men? But, pat to my pur- 
pose, there has, of late, been a combina- 
tion of the sailors of merchant ships, in 


~ the North of England, the object of which 


combination was, to compel the owners of 
the ships to pay them as high wages as 
they have heretofore received. What was 
the result? Did the owners pay them the 
high wages? No. Troops and armed 
vessels and yeomanry cavalry marched 
and sailed against them, broke up the 
combination, and set the mutineers adrift 
to find higher wages where they could. 

To be sure, it was very unjust in these 
seamen to endeavour to compel those who 
employed them to pay as high wages as 
before. The freight, the hire of the ves- 
sols had fallen ; the ship-owners received 
less than they had before received ; and 
how were they to pay the same sum in 
wages te their people that they had paid 
before? But, Sir (and now I touch you 
to the quick), if this combination of the 
mariners was unjust; if their object was 
wicked ; if they deserved punishment for 
endeavouring to compel the ship-owners 
to continue to pay them in dear-corn 
prices; what will they deserve, be 
they who they may, who shall endea- 
your to compel the public to continue to 
pay its servants in dear-corn prices; and, 
especially in cases where the pay has been 
augmented, expressly upon the ground 
of the rise that had taken place in the 
prices,.of the necessaries of life? Rents 
are. come down nearly a half, corn. the 
semen leant a third already, And shall | 
the landlord, whe is pulled down from 





£2,000 a year to £1,000 continue to 
pay as highly as before, towards the sup. 
port of the royal family, the soldiers, the 
judges, the sailors, the police-justices, the 
ambassadors, the commissioners, and all 
the endless list of clerks, placemen, peu. 
sioners, and others paid out of the taxes? 
The pay, or salaries, or allowances to the 
royal family, the soldiers, the judges, the 
sailors, the police-justices, and, indeed, 
of most others in public pay, was fixed 
by act of parliament ; by act of parlia. 
ment it was augmented on the express 
ground of the rise in the price of the ne. 
cessaries of life; and campot it be reduced 
now by act of parliament? Will Squire 
Jolterhead, who approved so highly of the 
augmentation when his rents were doub- 
ling in amount ; will he not now wish for 
a reduction, when, he sees those rents re- 
duced to less than their former single 
amount, and his tenants quitting his farms 
in spite of covenants? 

To make this matter still plainer, if 
possible: Suppose Squire Jolterhead to 
pay as much in tax as the salary of one 
of the Judges amounts to, or as is equal 
to the pay of 200 soldiers. The salary 
or pay, we will suppose to amount to 
£3000 a-year. Jolterhead pays this 
sum cheerfully enough, in taxes, direct 
and indirect, while his income is £6000 
a-year. But, reduce his rents to £3000, 
and how does Jolterhead stand then: 
Now, this is precisely the state of the 
case. For, as to Jolterhead’s compelling 
his tenants to pay him rent up to the old 
mark, that is as completély impossible, at 
present prices, as it is for him to coin 
their carcasses into sterling money. 
Their leases, if they have any, are of no 
use to him. Farmer Gripum, if he can, 
will not play a losing game, with his eyes 
open, more than one year, or two at 
most. Ie tells Jolterhead, that he must 
lower his rent. The latter refuses. The 
former, after eighteen months of forbear- 
ance, does not pay. ‘The landlord. dis- 
trains ; but, Gripum takes care to. empty 
the barns and sell off the cattle before the 
distress warrant comes. The landlord 
takes all, or if any thing be. left, it is 
over-due to the taxing folks. -Gripum is 
a bankrupt. He keeps no books, ‘* But 
he must swear.’ Yes, to be sure ; and 
swear he will. He retires to a cottage ; 
he jobs about, or his sons do it for him- 
If he had adhered to his lease, he would 
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have been left without a morsel of bread 
to put in his mouth. 

Now, Sir, I do not ask you whether 
this will not be the case; I do net ask 
you whether it must not necessarily be the 
case; but, I ask you, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who ought to know some- 
thing about the writs, processes, distresses, 
or whatever else you may call them, that 
issue from your Court to compel the pay- 
ment of taxes, whether this be not actually 
the case now, in every part of the country. 
And, if it be so, I ask you whether it be 
possible for the landlord to pay half as 
much in taxes as he has hitherto been pay- 
ing ; and, whéther it be not both just and 
necessary to reduce the allowances of all 
those, who are supported by the taxes, to 
the standard of the landlord’s present re- 
ceipts? 

If we were to adopt the monstrous sup- 
position, that you and your vigorous col- 
leagues would persevere in demanding the 
present amount in taxes from the landlord, 
without causing the value of the paper- 
money to fall to its former amount, what 


would be the consequence even to the Ex- 


chequer? Why, you would receive all 
jolterhead’s income ; but, you would get 
not a brass farthing from any of those, 
who, in consequence of his custom, are 
ow paying your taxes. You would have 
the golden eggs, but you would destroy 
the poor goosy, who, though not at all to 
be pitied, has been, and is, a very useful 
creature to you. 

Reduce the taxes, then, you must ; or, 
ia must favour us with more paper-money. 

have here shown you one object of fair, 
just, and practicable reduction. This, 
therefore, is part of a real remedy, No 
very great part, I allow ; but a part, which 
must strike every one at first sight. A mea- 
sure dictated by the plainest reason, and 
reducible in its execution, to the rules of 
Common arithmetic ; as thus : 

Le 

Civil List, wheat 15s, a bushel- «1,000,000 

Do. Do. 7s. 6d. Do.e++-++500,000 
Judge's salary, wheat 15s. a bushel- «3,000 

Do. Do. 7s. 6d. Do,--++-++++ 1,500 
Soldier’s pay, wheat 15s. a bushel-- +++ -18 

Do. Do. %s, 6d. “Do.+++--+- eeeed 
Police-Justices pay, wheat 15s. a bush. 600 

Do. Do. 78. 6d. Do.-«++-+++++300 


Nothing can bé more easy ; and, if there 
‘Re.any injustice, or any impolicy, in the 
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measure, I should be glad to sce it pointed 
out. If it be shown to me to be unjust, 
or impolitic, [ shall be the first to acknow- 
ledge the error, as I always am when I 
commit errors. 

This is something that men can under. 
stand. It is reasonable and clear. It is 
not a wild rant about émportations and 
scale of prices. Itis proposing to lessen 
the demands upon those who are unable 
to pay what is now demanded of them. 
This, as far as it goes, is a real remedy, 
and a simple one too. To talk of the 
good time that the farmers and landlords 
have had, is the grossest of all follies. 
The time was no better for them than for 
all active traders; and that truth those 
traders have now discovered. But, Sir, 
if the farmers and landlords did thrive, is 
that any reason why they should be able 
to losenow? Did you ever know a horse, 
kept upon chaff, go the better for having 
lived the year before upon oats and beans ? 
When farmer’s carter-boys grumble at not 
having 4 hot dinner for once, the maids, 
giving them a souse on the side of the head, 
bid them live upon their loose fat. Such 
an answer may become, well enough, a 
great laughing, masculine wench, when ad- 
dressing herself to a growling young chap 
as fat and as lazy as was the hog that he 
feeds on; but it becomes not people in 
decent clothes, and especially those who 
write, or who make speeches, when ad- 
dressing themselves to classes of persons, 
who, with their dependents, make nine- 
tenths of the community, and who cannot 
become poor without impoverishing every 
body else, except those only who ‘live 
solely upon the taxes. 

If the farmers did thrive; if they did 
ride tall, fat horses, and drink butts of 
port and madeira; if their wives did dress 
fine, and had gay carriages; if their daugh- 
ters did play upon the piano, and sing, in 
vulgar accent, the loftiest of compositions ; 
if they did dance at horse-race and elec- 
tion balls, till they reeked like their father’s 
dunghills; if they. did clasp their hands 
together, bend their necks, and leer up at 
the ceiling in reading the soft balderdash 
of Southey or Walter Scott; if they did 
curse the Jacobins by the litany of John 
Bowles; if they did spend their winter 
evenings playing at cards, or back‘gam- 
mon, by the light of mould candles, in- 
stead of knitting stockings and mending 

; ofa rush. 
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If they were all thriving thus, did not 
others thrive too? Did not the horse-dealer, 
the vintner, the coach-maker, the tailor, 
the shoe-maker, the haberdasher, the mil- 
liner, the music and dancing master, the 
inn-keeper; did pot John Bowles and 
Southey and Walter Scott thrive too? Did 
they not all share in the benefits of the 
farmer’s ‘* good times?’ Aye, and 
they must all share in the evils of his 
bad times; aud they do most amply 
Share in them at this moment. What! do 
the tradesmen and their wives think to 
flaunt about in their buggies, while the 
farmer resumes the walking stick and 
woollen spatterdashes, and his wife, as for- 
merly, brings her butter and eggs to mar- 
ket, with a clean apron in her basket to 
be folded up again as soon as the market 
is over? Do the tradesman’s daughters 
think, that they are to continue to be 
misses, while those of the farmer are to 
come down to Moll and Bess? Do the 
former suppose, that their pretty ancles 
are to be set off with silk, while those of 
the latter are to be wrapped round with 
worsted? No faith, Miss Crispin must do 
as her grandmother did ; she must put on 
black stockings, pin up her gown tail, 
boil the pot, and, instead of having a ser- 
vant to wait on her, must prepare for the 
service of others. Al/ has been sublimated, 
and, if the farmers come down, ali must 
come down. Aye, and John Bowles and 


Southey and Walter Scott must find their | 


Jevel as well as the rest. ‘The chariot- 
siding proprietor of the Times must return 
to the humble trade of his father; John 
Bowles must write last-dying-speeches and 
confessions ; Southey must make and sing 
his own ballads, and Walter Scott write 
Christmas carroles and new histories of 
the Children in the Wood. 


dam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Wn. Cosserr. 
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AmeRICAN LITERATURE. 


A friend in America has sent me a 
pamphlet, lately published there, entitled 
** The United States and England.” The 
object of the writer is a vindication of the 
people of America, from that foul and un- 
warranted abuse, which the prostituted 
press of this country is in the constant 
practice of pouring out against every na- ‘ 
tion that refuses to acknowledge our su- 
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periority, and to bend to our imperious 
mandates. Were it true that England 
really enjoyed the liberty of the press; 
that it was to her “Slike the air we 
breathe ;” I might be tempted to re-pub- 
lish this pamphlet in the Register, in 
order to shew with what injustice and 
baseness the Americans, in particular, 
have been treated by our vile scribblers. 
But as freedom of discussion with us, 
means only to say as much evil as we like 
of other nations, whether enemies or not ; 
to abuse them as long and as loudas we 
please ; to call their brave and active sol- 
diers and sailors ** worthless, lying, trea- 
‘¢ cherous, false, slanderous, cowardly and 
** yapouring heroes, with boasting on their 
“loud tongues and terror in their quak- 
‘‘ing hearts,” and their chief magistrate 
an “ass, notorious for lying, for impos- 
“ture of all kinds, and for barbarous 
‘“¢ warfare.”’— When, I say, the press of 
this country, which boasts so much of its 
liberty, arrogates to itself the exclusive 
right of bespattering all whom it dislikes 
in this manner, while it consigns to the 
hands of an Attorney General the indivi- 
dual who would dare to justify the party 
injured, it would be extreme folly in me to 
run the risk .of an experiment which I 
might, perhaps, repent all my life. Al- 
though however, I cannot give publicity 
tothe whole of this interesting and very 
able pamphlet ; although I cannot make 
the Register the vehicle of every ‘part of 
a defence, which has been called for 

the most cowardly and foul:mouthed 
abuse, I shall give some extracts from it re- 
specting the state of American Literature ; 
for even this has been made the subject of 
animadversion by the conductors of our 
Jree press. Nor has our newspapers 
stood alone in this species of attack. The 
writers of those contemptible things call- 
ed Reviews, have availed themselves of 
every opportunity of levelling their shafts 
at America on account of the state of her 
literature; without seeming to be aware of 
this fact, that America, comparatively, is 
yet an infant State, and that, therefore, 
as to literary talent she is entitled to every 
consideration ; that she cannot bé judged of 
in this particular, by the same rules which 
determine the quantity and value of learn- 
ing in this country ; and that she ought not 
to be held destitute of literary genius,when 
the means necessary to develope that gentus 





have never been brought into play. One of 
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the most virulent enemies which we have of ['tommodate themselves to new situations, 


American independence, is the pensioned 
writer who conducts the Quarterly Re- 
view. Inthe number for January, 1814, 
there appeared, what was called a criti- 
cism on a work, respecting America, en- 
titled ** Inchiquin’s Letters.’’—I have not 
seen this book; therefore [ can give no 
opinion as to its merits or tendency. But 
whether the author gives a favourable, or 
an unfavourable, view of the country about 
which he writes, is here of little conse- 
quence; for the critic has so contrived it, 
that, as far as his influence goes, nothing 
good which Inchiquin, or any person else, 
may have said of America, can be believed. 
—It was to vindicate the people of Ame- 
rica from the abuse and calumny contain- 
ed in this criticism, that the pamphlet, 
‘*The United States and England” was 
published. How far the writer has suc- 
ceeded, in every particular, the people of 
this country will, perhaps, never be able to 
judge. ButI am certain, that if the Ame- 
ricans continue to cherish the talent and 
genius they already possess for writing, (of 
which this pamphlet is no mean specimen, ) 
they will soon rival us as much in works 
of literature as they already do in deeds of 
arms. The following are extracts :— 

** The Quarterly Reviewer next enters 
upou the subject of our literature, of which 
he speaks, and perhaps with some reason, 
rather contemptuously though we are not 


disposed to admit the conclusion that our | 


deficiency, in this respect, is owing to 
want of originality of genins, as he afhrms. 

“The learning, like the riches of the 
United, States is more equally distributed 
than in any other country, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Scotland, to whose 
learning, morals, and inflexible habits of 
propriety, we take this opportunity of 
bearing a willing and hearty testimony. 
Learning is seldom to be found here in 
great masses, but diffused, in a certain 
degree, throughout the whole body of 
the people; and although we have few 
vr none that have gone into the depths 
of knowledge, we have also few that 
have not skimmed the surface. If we 
are without many profound scholars, we 
are also free from that mass ‘of igne- 
rance and ins st which is to be found 
‘among sucha large portion of the - 
lace of England. A acuteness of intellect, 


in general intelli 





and enter readily into the details of um 
tried occupations, the people of the United 
States are particularly distinguished. They 
have also more information, distinct and 
independent of the knowledge necessary 
fo their daily employments, than perhaps 
any other nation. Admitting, then, as 
we do, without hesitation, not for the pur- 
pose of making a parade of our candour 
by the acknowledgment of a self-evident 
fact, but to demonstate that we are at all 
times ready to acquiesce in the truth—ad- 
mitting that we are inferior to England in 
learned men, rather than in men of ori- 
ginal genius, we at the same time feel 
strongly disposed to doubt. whether it is 
not much more important to the general 
welfare of mankind that they should alt 
partake of a reasonable portion of know- 
ledge, than that a few, perhaps half a 
dozen, should be profound scholars. Were 
the world, indeed, to begin again, and 
there arise a necessity of once more build- 
ing up systems, or creating, as it were, 
the sciences anew, perhaps the case might 
be different: but even there it is not learn- 
ing, but genius, that leads the way, and 
all that learning can do is te collect, com- 
bine, and transmit to posterity, the dis- 
cevery of genius, and thus bequeath to 
one race of men the result of ages of ex- 
perience. 

“Though it may subject us to the 
charge of vandalism, we will venture to 
question, whether Professor Porson’s 
Greek, Doctor Parr’s Latin, or Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s fulminating powder, can 
make amends for the want of those com- 
mon rudiments of education, among a vast 
portion of their countrymen, that may be 
called necessaries of life, any more than 
the Marquis of Stafford’s one hundred and 
sixty thousand a year makes aniends to 
society for the poverty of thousands. In 
the present state of the civilized world, it 
is believed that it would be much more 
conducive to the happiness of mankind, 
that all should be able to read and write, 
than that one should be qualified to enter 
into the intricacies of Greek prosody, ex- 
plain an obscurity in old Ennius, or biow 
himself up in a chemical experiment.— 
The dearth of celebrated authors in the 
United States has frequently before been 
attributed te a deficiency of natural or 
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in physical organization, both in the 
men and animals of this country. Be- 
cause the Aborigines wore no beards, 
and the forests produced no elephants, 
it was philosophically concluded upon that 
nature herself laboured under a sor¢ of 
strange imbecility in this new world, aud 
that being the last of her offspring, we 
stood in the same relation to others, that 
the little pig called a runt usually does to 
the rest of the litter. ‘The digging up of 
the mammoth bones, and _ the discovery 
that this deficiency of beards was occa- 
sioned by their being pulled out by the 
roots, put this part of the theory to the 
rout, but the other half still remains to be 
combated by any one that thinks it de- 
serves the trouble. For ourselves, we 
shall not consider it worth attempting, 
until England can show us, within the 
same given period of time, a philosopher 
superior in original discoveries to Frank- 
lin, a painter equal to West, or a greater 
triumph of mechanical genius than that 
exhibited in the steam boat. Perhaps it 
may be true, as the Quarterly Reviewer 
affirms of Franklin, that these men ac- 
quired their knowledge in England, but 


‘they certainly did not acquire their ori- 


ginal genius there, for they were men 
before they left their native country. 

“‘It may not be altogether idle to in- 
quire into those peculiarities in our situa- 
tion, which have, as we conceive, occasion- 
ed the human mind in this country to be 
diverted, in so very uncommon a degree, 
from what may be termed the business of 
literature. The principal cause heretofore 
assigned by writers well acquainted with 
the state of our country, is the facility of 
acquiring wealth and distinction, by a 
thousand other means less laborious and 
more certain. That this is of powerful 
and extensive operation we are well satis- 
fied, but it appears to us that the want of 
habits of study may be traced to a cause 
much deeper and more remote. Among 
our adventurous and determined forefa- 
thers, who left their native climes to battle 
with the unknown dangers of an unknown 
world, were undoubtedly many learned 
men, especially clergymen, habituated to 
study and contemplation. But from the 
moment they set foot in this new world, 
they «ncountered a series. of obstacles that 
dema) ed every exertion of mind and body 
to suimount. Their days were consumed 


‘in providing against cold and famine, or in 





guarding against the fury and the wiles of 
the jealous Indian. Many years of danger 
and hardship elapsed, before they could sit 
down quietly and resume their usual ha- 
bits of life; and when this period arrived, 
these habits were lost irrecoverably iy the 
long struggle for existence. It is well 
known how tedious, slow, and lingering is 
the approach of a people to learning, and 
in how short a period they relapse into 
other pursuits. A few years of active and 
dangerous employment are sufficient for 
the creation of a hardy and warlike race, 
but generations must pass away, and ages 
of peace elapse, before a people, once 
drawn from the habits of study and con- 
templation, will probably ever resume them 
again. An active life, and one which as- 
sociates danger with almost every step, is 
altogether incompatible with the nature 
and pursuits of the scholar, and it will be 
found that though in a few rare instances 
aman may retain his acquirements in such 
a situation, his posterity will never succeed 
tothem. A close inspection of the history 
of this country, from its first colonization 
to the revolution, which threw an everlast- 
ing barrier between the United States and 
England, will show that at no period 
whatever were the scattered people exempt 
from an actual state of warfare, either 
against savage men, or savage beasts. ‘The 
first settler, in addition to his implements 
of labour, was obliged to carry his musket 
or his rifle, and his employment was al- 
ways a combination of labour with danger. 
It is easily to be supposed that this was no 
thee for learning to flourish, or for the 

uman mind to take a direction towards 
literature, or the arts, except such as were 
necessary to subsistence or gece Men 
now living in the city of New-York can 
recollect the period when the inhabitants 
were under continual apprehensions of [n- 
dian hostility. Yet such is the elasticity, 
and such the capacity, of young nations, 
as well as young children, to recover the 
effects of adverse accidents, that the genius 
of our country rose against the pressure of 
these obstacles; literary institutions began 
to spring up everywhere, and every year 
assumed new consequence, and a taste, at 
least, for polite literature gradually ap- 
peared wherever there was personal secu- 
rity. At the commencement of those dis- 
putes between this country.and England, 
which at once monopolized,.as it-were, the 
} minds of men, we had many elegant and 
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accomplished scholars. They did not, it is 
true, write books, for every man was not 
then his own writer, but they had acquired 
stores of science and information that 
would have placed them high in any coun- 
try. 

Xe At this point of time the stormy indi- 
cations of a revolution appeared in the fir- 
mament, and drew the attention of the co- 
lonists from every other object. The ques- 
tions which then agitated the minds of men, 
were such as involved considerations of 
sufficient magnitude to occupy them all, 
and to combine every energy in the pursuit 
of one single object. It will be perceived 
that there is a vast difference, and one ma- 
terially affecting this inquiry, between a 
war carried into the territory of an enemy, 
and one that is brought home to ourselves. 
In one case it is only felt remotely, and 
is little more than a rumour of war; it en- 
dangers the personal safety, and interferes 
with the pursuits, only of those actually 
engaged on the side of the invading party. 
But in the other, it comes home to the bo- 
som and business of every man; it howls 
at his door, invades his home, and forces 
him from his ordinary occupations to the 
defence of every object dear to his affec- 
tions. For centuries past, though England 
has been almost continually engaged in 
hostilities, her wars, with the exception of 
the civil commotion which converted a 
very indifferent monarch into an illustrious 
martyr, have been carried on at a distance, 
and, consequently, did not interfere with 
the ordinary pursuits of a time of peace. 
During a lapse of ages she has seen but one 
hostile army, and in all that time, with the 
exception just made, the cultivators of li- 
terature as well as of the soil have remain- 
ed undisturbed in their occupations. But 
it was otherwise with the people of Ame- 
rica. Their wars have hitherto been wars 
for their altars and their hearths, waged, 
not for foreign conquest, but for defence 
against savages, or enemies exasperated 
into a fury that gave their incursions the 
character of an irruption of barbarians. 
Our struggle with England in the revolu- 
tion, was hand to hand, foot to foot, and 
heart against heart. Every limb and sinew 
was strained almost to agony, and every 
vein of the eountry bled at different times. 
There was not an asylum in all the land 
where the student could retire to pursue 
bis studies, free from the apprehension of 
danger, or out of hearing of the din of war; 
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and if he studied at all, it was, like Achi- 
medes, how to defend his home. This 
“tug of war’ lasted seven yeats; and in 
seven years, habits that have not taken 
deep root are totally eradicated. Those 
who are young, adopt new ones; and 
those who are too old to change, die. 
Daring this stormy period another race 
sprung up, and it is obvious that their pur- 
suits would receive a direction from the 
circumstances of the times. The war end- 
ed at last in the establishment of our inde- 
pendence, but not in the immediate resto- 
ration of a state of things favourable to the 
revival of learning. It was followed by a 
long and interesting contest with respect 
to the adoption of a constitution, that was 
to form a bond of union between thirteen 
separate and independent republics. The 
different local partialities, the diversity of 
opinions prevailing among men equally 
eminent for talents and virtues, the mutual 
sacrifices necessary to be made, and the 
difficulty of accommodating this opposition 
of interests and opinions, delayed fer a 
long time the settlement of this most im- 
portant question, which agitated every 
heart with anxiety. During this interest. 
ing period, it is not to be supposed that the 
minds of that class of men which usually 
furnishes the materials for scholars, would 
be sufficiently abstracted from the objec 
on which, in their opinion, depended the 
good or evil result of their seven years’ la~ 
bours, to admit of pursuing any studies but 
such as would qualify them to support 
their political opinions. Accordingly, we 
find this period fruitful in orators and po- 
liticians, equal, perhaps, to any of the age; 
but very few, if any writers on subjects 
distinct from this great constitutional ques- 
tion. 

‘6 Hardly had the minds of men become 
calm and settled after this struggle, when 
the revolution of France began to draw 
the eyes, to absorb the attention, and ex- 
cite the passions of mankind in both hemi- 
spheres. It brought the democratical and 
monarchical principles into a dreadful 
contest that shook them both, alternately, 
to their centre ; it divided the human race 
into two great parties, and converted the 
world into a coffee-house for political dis- 
cussions. In its progress, it brought into 
action, and gave a stimulus to every tur- 
bulent . passion of our nature; men, wo- 
men, and children, every where whirled 
about in its vortex; individual and na- 
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tional antipathies acquired increasing bit- 
terness; those who might have grown to 
be scholars became only politicians; and 
those who had already began to emerge 
from the current, fell back into the whirl- 
pool to rise no more; or, if they regained 
the surface, appeared in some new form, 
like the Virginian rail, which is said to 
go down a bird in antumn, and come up 
a frog in the spring. 

** This rapid sketch of the history of our 
country, may, perhaps, serve to account for 
the few specimens of literature and the fine 
arts to be found inthe United States, with- 
out resorting to the mortifying confession 
of a want of original genius. The peculiar 
situations in which we have been placed 
during the short period of our existence, 
have drawn the mind continually from 
that calm and_ quiet self possession, with- 
out which few, perhaps we might say 
none, can ever hope to enter into the deep 
recesses of learning, or sport in the fair 
fields of poetical inspiration. Such pur- 
suits and amusements require a mind ab- 
stracted from the labours of active life, 
and free from the apprehension of personal 
danger, as well as the temptations of 
worldly ambition. The allurements of 
knowledge are gentle, quiet, and unas- 
suming: those of glory, wealth, and plea- 
sure, glittering and obtrusive. It is the 
choice of Hercules; and as few men have 
the strength of body, so still fewer have 
the firmness of mind, or the judgment, to 
make a selection equally judicious with 
that ofthe hero. The business of a scho- 
lar is incompatible with any other excite- 
ment than the love of knowledge, and 
the hope of a pure and spotless immorta- 
lity. To him, a mind undisturbed and 
free to pursue the object of his peculiar 
contemplation, is indispensably necessary ; 
and the nation that does not already pos- 
sess men who have acquired a decided 
violation to study, must never expect 
them to be the product of a long suc- 
cession of dangerous labours, fearful 
apprehensions, and bloody invasions.— 
While the people of America were clear- 
ing their lands of trees, behind which often 
lurked the watchful Indian to take his 
deadly aim; or resisting the encroach- 
ments of savage borderers, or struggling 
against civilized oppression, we left to 
England the manufacturing of our books 
and broadcloths, because we had other 
and more indispensable avocations. We 
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had a new world before us; and in a new 
world men must adopt new habits. So 
many avenues to competency lay open to 
our choice, that necessity at least did not 
compel us to write, and consequently, if 
we wrote at all, it was merely to please 
ourselves or our friends, rather than with 
any view to profit or fame. These little 
productions were either published in some 
obscure corner, and forgot, or, what was 
more often the case, destroyed when they 
had gone the round of the domestic circle. 
Many of these we remember to have seen, 


that would bear a comparison with any. 


trifles of the kind; but,they are lost, and 


the only ground on which the poetical re- 


putation of this country rests, in Murope, 
is the productions of Barlow and Dwight, 
which are assumed as the ne plus ultra of 
American genius. Whenever an English 
critic assails us in this velnerable point, 
he is sure to launch one of these ponderous 
missiles at our defenceless heads, that, 
like the rock of Ajax, would make the 
knees of a very Hector tremble under 
him. Among the great evils of a great and 
gaudy book, there is one, that, so far as 
we know; has never been admitted into 
the catalogue, which is, that being such 
a conspicuous object, it becomes a mark 
for the enemy, like the commander.of an 
army, who, though very often a mighty 
silly personage, is supposed to be of con- 
sequence from the splendour of his accou- 
trements, and is sure to be finely pep- 
pered whenever he comes in the way. Of 
the late Mr. Barlow’s talents, as a poct, we 
do not wish to be understood to give any 
opinion, but must beg leave to observe, 
that when an author anticipates the public 
in the demand for a splendid edition of his 
book, he erects not a monument to his 
fame, but to his vanity. As Americans, 
and zealous for the reputation of our 
country, we would also protest against 
Doctor Dwight’s works, as specimens of 
first-rate American poetry.~ The late 
William Clifton was, we think, infi- 
nitely more of a genuine poet than the 
reverend principal, and so was also Robert 
Treat Paine and Philip Freneau. Ft is not 
because a writer collects and publishes 
his works in a book, that he is to be taken 
as the standard of literature in his native 
country. However incomprehensible it 
may appear to a laureat, certain it is, that 
somé of our writers can afford to publish 
theiy works at their ownexpense, and con= 
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sequently the publication of a great book | 
is no indication of its popularity. Bulk, 
or weight, is no criterion of excellence. 
A man may write four quarto epics, like 
the laureat, and still the people of this 
rude country, at least, will prefer the pre- 
cious little specimens of Campbell and 
Byron to all the plenteous and exuberant 
verbiage of Mr. Southey. 

“ We will venture here to observe, that 
there never was a nation placed in cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable to originality 
in literature as the people of the United 
States. We appear on the stage when 
every sentiment and character has been 
exhausted by other writers in that very 
language which is common to us all. Ac- 
customed, from our earliest infancy,to Eng- 
lish models, we have not acquired sufficient 
confidence in ourselves to be original, even 


portion of writers which this country has 
produced, have, as it was hardly possible 
they should not, undoubtedly imitated 
those of England, because their minds 
had become fettered by the habitual con- 
templation of English authors, and more 
especially, because our language and man- 
ners are the same. That which distin- 
guishes the literature of one nation from 
that of another is not so much a difference 
of thought as of expression, arising from 
some distinct peculiarity in each language. 
The same thoughts expressed in different 
languages will each possess an air of ori- 
ginality, a peculiar character and grace, 
which cannot be transferred from one to 
he other, and which demonstrate, that 
however great may be their resemblance, 
there can be no plagiarism. The sense 


coustitates the identity of thought is lost. 
The people of the United States, we there- 
fore conceive, labour under peculiar dif_i- 
culties in establishing a distinct and cha- 
racteristic national literature. They may 
invent new combinations of events, and 
mew associations of ideas, but they must 
always think, and talk, and write Eng- 
lish. ‘There will always be something in 
these productions so like what we have 
read before, so much resembling the cha- 
racter of English writing, as to take from 
them a great portion of the charm. of ori- 
ginality. The few original writers of 
every.country, and their number is every 
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sant with foreign writers. It is then that 
he follows the bent of his own genius, mo- 
dified, as genius always is, by custom, 
habit, and education, and becomes the 
great original of a distinct and charac. 
teristic national literature. Those who 
come after him, though they may extend, 
diversify, and polish, are still to be traced 
up to this great model, which lays at the 
source of all that is truly original, all 
that constitutes the radical difference be- 
tween the literature of cotemporary nations. 
Had Greek been the native language of all 
mankind, we should have had no Shakes- 
peare. We say we, because Shakespeare 
belongs to the world. ‘We also speak 
doubtingly, because there appears to have 
been in that man a capacity to burst the 
chains of imitation, however they might 
have been rivetted by language. He 
who could make supernatural things 
seem and be natural, would have formed 
an era in the history of literature, under 
any circumstances. We believe, however, 
that few books would in that case have 
been written, except upon the Greek 
model. ‘The bounds of science, of thought, 
and of speculation, would have been en- 
larged to the extent perhaps that they 
are now, but there would have been a fa- 
mily likeness in every work of taste or 
imagination, for this very natural reason, 
that children who read at all, would have 
formed their taste, and adopted their idiom 
from the Greek, just as those of America 
do from the Engiish tongue. 

‘¢ Labouring as we do under these pe- 
culiar difficulties, and opposed by obsta- 
cles that are not in the way of the na- 
tions of Europe, who each write in a Jan- 
guage distinct from their neighbours, we 
shall venture to consider, that the want of 
a school of national literature is no argu- 
ment of a want of original genius. Oupr 
difficulties have not yet been altogether 
overcome, but they assuredly must be, 
and the victory will be one of the noblest 
ever achieved by human genius. 


™ 





Epinsureu Pouitics. 


Mr. Cossertr—Although the noxious 
weeds of corruption seém to occupy the 
whole native soil of this place, to the al- 
most entire exclusion of that independence 
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once characterised the citizens of Scotia's 
capital, yet there is some reason to hope 
that a plant, lately rooted in this quarter, 
and now just rearing its head, will reach 
maturity, and spread its luxuriant branches 
over this once happy land. But to speak 
without metaphor. Whether the exer- 
tions, which the friends of freedom are 
now making here, and in other parts of 
Scotland, to obtain a reform in parliament, 
prove successful or not, the attempt which 
is now making will, at least, be attended 
with the happy effect of directing people's 
atteution tothe genuine principles of li- 
berty, and of giving them more enlarged 
and satioual ideas upon that subject than 
they can learn from reading the ordi- 
nances and proctamations of Louis, or 
the ordinances and proclamations of 
all the kings that ever existed. In fur- 
therance of this grand object, a new 
weekly journal has been projected ‘* un- 
der the appropriate appellation of Aurora 
Borealis ; or, the Loyal Political Specu- 
lum.” —The day on which this new light 
is expected to appear, has not been fixed ; 
but its anticipation has carried terror to 
the bosom of mapy a flinty hearted cor- 
ruptionist, who begin to fear, that the pe- 
riod of reckoning is approaching, and that 
it is not impossible they may be called 
upon, before they die, to relinquish their 
ill-gotten wealth and power. As some of 
your readers may probably be desirous of 
knowing something further respecting the 
Aurora Borealis, I take the liberty of in- 
closing you an extract from the Prospec- 
tus, which is now in circulation, and if not 
inconsistent with your plan, it will give 
the friends of freedom here great satisfac- 
tion to see it have a place in your journal. 


Yours, &c. 
Aw Enemy or Corruption. 


EXTRACT. 


Under an impression of the momentous cir- 
cumstances of the present times, it has often been 
alleged, that the people in Scotland want the op- 
pertunity, not the inclination, of learning those 
things well, which belong to their permanent 
peace, as the loyal subjects of the state ; and that 
they would gladly patronise any unprejudiced ex- 
hibition of the various political opinions, among 
those writers, who either have supported or con- 
demned the measures of Government during the 
last thirty years, For this purpose,. the Political 
Speculwm will be fooud a cheap and commodigus 
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compilation, exhibiting, in regular succession, on 
both sides of every interesting question, as these 
may occur, the various sentiments, however dis- 
cordant, that may be consequently broached, in 
the several publications which treat of national 
affairs, in any part of the empire. The whole se- 
ries of extracts will be so arranged, and con- 
trasted with each other, that every reader may 
have it fairly in his power to draw such iofer- 
ences only, as the nature of the case, after mature 
deliberation, shall authorise; it being the Editor’s 
honest desire, rather to hold up a mirror, for the 
discovery of sterling truth to his candid readers, 
than a camera obscura for the currency of false- 
hood, or the triumph of deception, since it can 
boldly be declared, he knows no party in the 
state, but that of his conntry. 

Without any formal avowal or concealment of 
the Editor’s own political sentiments, he honestly 
intends to induce the whole of bis readers, if 
possible, to draw their own conclusions, from 
that candid and select exhibition, which, he 
trusts, will ever distinguish his labours, from 
those of all his competitors, for public favour, as 
he is firmly determined to obtrude vo peculiar 
notions of his own, that can any way affect the 
fair play, which he would ever allow to, and 
request from the community, among whom his 
work will be circulated, 

This body of his fellow citizens may, perhaps 
with some propriety and justice, be thus classified 
into Tory Royalists, Whig Royalists, Loyalist 
Trimmers, and natural or adveutitious Apathists, 
on the following principles. 

The first class are supposed to inculcate the 
divine rights of, and passive obedience to, the 
sovereign; thence affirming, that his vassals have 
nothing more to do with his laws, than to obey 
them. 

With the second, monarchs are venerated as le- 
gitimate enough, if merely supported by a suita- 
ble aristocracy, which may occasionally conde- 
scend to acknowledge popular rights, so far as to 
inform majesty itself, that some consideration 
is really due to their fellow subjects, who would 
consequently possess, at least, a nominal represen- 
tation in parliament. 

In the third class, will be found the Loyalists, 
since they alone, as their name imports, erect all 
power upon, being evidently derived from, the 
laws of the land, established by the common 
voice of the people. This glorious superstruce 
ture may be justly termed the English constita- 
tion, which acknowledges a representative 
House of Commons, with hereditary Peers, to 

support a hereditary King, for the good of the 
commonwealth; thege three estates hetig pre- 
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viously solemnly bound, by reciprocal oaths, to be 
true and faithful, in their respective duties, to the 
whole combined, as one free and sovereign na- 
tion, thus exhibiting, in symmetrical proportions, 
a popular pedestal, sustainivg a noble shaft, 
crowned with a regal capital, as a perfect model 
of a free government, which while so preserved, 
almost bid defiauce equally to the tides of con- 
tending factions, and the strange vicissitudes of 
times and seasons, among the sons of men. 

The designation of the fourth class of politicians 
denotes, that they are prepared to join whatever 
party shall, pre tempore, prove most powerfal, 
while the subdivision of Apathists, sufficiently 
demonstrates, that as many quiet people are so, 
by the passiveness of their natural disposition ; 
not a few of the most prudent felks, in this selfish 
age, belong to the fifth division, through fear, 
despair, compulsion, or ignorance. 

Men of all parties, however, seem now agreed, 
that the present march of the human mind fo at- 
tainable perfection in every science can neither be 
long retarded, nor arrested, by-any thing short of 
an Omnipotent arm; and they begin wisely to con- 
clude, that the intellectual progress of man, ne- 
vertheless, may be so regulated, in its pursuit of 
truth and social happiness, as to prevent any seri- 
ons evils from objects, otherwise, so delectable to 
every rational being, either as an inhabitant of 
earth, or a candidate for heaven. 





— 


TAXES. 
Ramsgate, Nov, 8, 1815. 


Mr. Consett.—Permit me to hand you 
the enclosed, which made its appearance 
in our provincial papers of the 3d. inst. 
upon which [ should be much pleased to 
read some of your'very able remarks, in 
one of your Weekly Registers, 

Tam, &c. : 
A Constant Reaper. 





To tHe Citizens or CANTERBURY. 


One of your most respectable and intel- 
ligent Citizens, has.lately called your 
attention to certain statements of the in- 
crease of the National Debt, ostensibly 
for the purpose of shewing that no merit 
is due to his Majesty’s Ministers, for the 
mode in which they have conducted the 
Government of the Country. Iam not 
about to argue that question, because ab- 
stractedly, it will admit of no argument, 


§ 890 


but, as it is represented to you in terrific 
colours, that your country is clogged with 
a debt of eight hundred millions’ and 
upwards, it is just that you should also be 
informed of the resources and capability 
of that country to sustain this apparently 
enormous burthen. With that view, there- 
fore, | submit for your instruction the fel 
lowing statement of the comparative yearly 
Income of the Nation, derived from agri- 
culture, manufactures, trade, commerce, 
navigation, &c.in the years 1697, 1797, and 
for the year 1812, ending the 5th of Jan. 
1813: the amount of the public revenue at 
those periods ; and the relative proportion 
of taxation that revenue bore to the na- 
tional income; premising, that the esti- 
mate of the income of the year 1697 was 
made by Gregory King, the most able 
calculator of his age; that of 1797 by 
Simeon Pope; and that of 1812 by Dr. 
Patric Colquhoun, from whose elaborate 
work on the wealth, power, and resources 
of the British Empire, it would seem the 
statement of the debt has been extracted :— 
Public Proportion 

Revenue. of Taxes. 

1697.— 43,550,000 3,895,205 9 per Cent. 
1797.—— 200,000,000 18,668,925 9% per Cent. 
1812.— 693,322,336 64,979,960 9F per Cent 


Yearly Income. 


Thus it appears, that with all the bur- 
thens of debt, excessive as it doubtless 
presents itself, the increased proportion 
of taxation has not in 115 years amounted 
to one half per cent. and notwithstand- 
ing during that period, nearly 274 milliens 
have been paid in loans, and subsidies to 
other countries of continental Europe, to 
enable them, in common with ourselves, 
to resist the encroachments of French ty- 
rauny and aggression. [ will only add 
from the same source, from whence the 
estimate of the yearly income of 1812 is 
taken, that the aggregate amount of the 
property of the British empire was then 
estimated at  4,081,530,895, giving, if 
taxed at 11 per cent. only a revenue of 
£71,426,789; and conclude with appeal- 
ing to the sober good sense of my fellow- 
citizens, whether some merit and even 
some gratitude is not due to that Govern- 
ment, which has thus, at so small an ex- 
pence, preserved this enormous property 
from rapine, and our soil from pollution 





by a ferocious soldiery ! 


A Citizex. 
Canterbary, Oct. 30, 1815, Orrip 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; Prices of FUNDS in England and 
France; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, during the last 


Week. ; 





—— 


BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 4ib. 50z. 8drams, varies at from 84d, to 11d. 





WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, or 8 gallous (corn and beer measure), takeneon an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 3¢.—The Sack of Flour, weighing 280lbs. 57s. 6d. 








~ 
- —— —— 
—— 


MEAT.- The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.-Beef, 7d; Mutton,7}d; Veal, 8d; Pork, 74d.; 
Lamb, 8!d. 





WOOL, —Vigonia, 16s,; Portugal, 3s. ; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s, 3d, ; Segovia, 5s. 9d.; 
Seville, 4s. 6d. ; --This wool is washed and picked.— Wool Imported last week :—From Hol- 
Jand, 12,656lbs.—From Spain, 74,7041bs.— From France, 8,572lbs. 


‘ 





BULLION,—Gold in bars, # 4 4s. per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s, 4d, each — Silver in bars, nome.—- 
N. B. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—-In gold coiu of the English Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth 31. 17s, 104d.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the English 
Mint, is worth 5s. 2d. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d, 


-~ 


ENGLISH FUND§$—The price of the THree Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank Pa- 
per; 61. 








oa 
— 


FRENCH FUNDS,—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 57. 





BANKRUPTCIES.—Nuamber, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 47. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 





LONDON. Friday 10. LONDON. Friday 10. 
Amsterdam «.--+-+++eees e eos $6 2 B 2U! Bilboa ....-- eereeeeccesecess » SF 
Ditto at Sight coceecsevces coooe 35 8 St. Sebastian ------ ecceccesee 35 
Amsterdam «.---eescescervence 11 #1 C.F. | Corunna occcccceccsecssecess 35 
Ditto at Sight «---+-++--++% ees 10 18 Gibraltar ....-++-.+-- seseceee 33 
Rotterdam «--++++++++> ereeeeoe 112 2 2U,}| Leghorn «..----ee- seceecesee 50 
Antwerp ceceseseeereceececs - 7 2 GeN0B occcccecegs .cvieosesece 474 
Hamburgh -+eeceseeeeeseeses 33 B SEU. | Vemice -cceeeeseee eneeececes 25 
Altona -ccccscccsececes de sd 0% 83 9 21 U. Malta -.ccccccccccccsccceces - 49 
Bremen-«+++++++-+ Se eeereeere 33 9 Naples «--secceesssecccsseees 49 
Paris 1 Day's Date «---+-+++-++ 23 30 Palermo «.---- eoccercosscooe 190 per oz, 
Ditto “Teo Perry CEREUS 93 50 9U. Lisbon eececve ee eeeeeresereeses 61 
Bourdeanx «+--+ ++- ees eeeeeee 23 50 Oporto cocceseesesecocosn Cevece 604 
Frankfort on the Main ------ *» 159 Ex. Mo. | Rio Janeiro--++-tee-eeeeceeee 66 
Madrid ...-..-- ahha & Siem -+++ $7 effective | Dublin ----- peaiccvoeccciccece e 103 per Cent. 
Cadiz. +++ -+++e+-+- eer eeeeee ese 36 effective | Cork --cocccesccccsscccccccce 11 
Barceloma++--ceescseceeecees ee 35 
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